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It is no secret that, since 1952. when television first played a 
part in political campaigning., can^dates' u?e of broadcast me^ia 
has turned increasingly toward the 60-second and 30-second 'spot' 
announcement and the '5-^inute 'trailer' during prime ^time and away ^ , 
from the broadcasting of candidates' speeches. In 19^2, there were 
alrap.?t no other broadcasts than those of the candidates' speeches. 
By I960,' exclusive of the four televised debates, of I4.8 Nixon' speeches 

werp nationally televi&ed, and. of 78 Kennedy speeches, only one — 
the. election eve speech--was nationally televised. In 196i[., both 
loldwater and Johnson -televised only one speech a piece, by 1972, 

a 

' ppp t' announcement? had nearly driven^out broadcast addresses: 

t 

Nixon broadcast only one speech on prime time television nationally,'' 
and J^cGovern broadcast no 'live' addresses. Nixon did give 13^ radio 
addresses on a range of issues, under the auspices of CREP, usually 



scheduled just after noon, chiefly to get his' views on record and have 
the speeches reported in the press. _ xMoGovern pur>ohased^ time f or a \ 
small nmiber of half -hour discussions of issues. " 

A -quantitative measure has been provided by Stanley Kelley of 
this remarkable shift.-; . ^ . . " ' ^ 



■^Mean length of party telecasts: 

19^2 % 0 29 niinutes . , - 

, 1956 13 minutes " * 

I960 II4. minutes " . * ^ 

Modal length of televised broadcasts: 
195? * 30 minutes 

1956 5 minutes 

• « - ' * * . 

C * 

1960 ' 5 minutes • 

♦ 

•* * 

Decline in the use of the 5-minute '^trailei^! probably had reduq^ed the 
modal length to less than 60 seconds by 192?. 

A corollary measure of the -increasing use of J spots' is provided 
by the increased ejcpend^tures for television (and radio) time which, 
a%<5 broadcast speeches have declined and 'spots' increas^ed, .display 
ever heavier use of advertising 'cpots' heavily concentrated in prime 



txme • ' 



Compa^iFon of TV/Radio Network and Local Charges, General Election 

.- . . 19^6 I960 " 196L!. , 1968 

- GOP. $ 5.38 M $ 7.56 M $13.03 M $22.51 M ■ " 

DEMO , I4..I2 "6".2'1 11.01 15.IJ-5- 

"■' OTHER: - .32 .I4.3 .56 . 2.l|.5 - - '. 

TOTAL' - - — 9^.80 II)... 20 - - 2II..60-- i|.0.[|.0 , 

By 1968, total broadcasting, expenses by parties . bad reached $ 55.73 
million, with $ 27.86 million ppent by Republicans and $ 27..73 million 
spent by Democrats,, an overall increase frpm 196l.|. of 10%. .■ ■• . 

Althpugh. the. Federal Elect-ion. Campaign Act of 1971 limited 
spending for media advertising^, outlays v;ere still rubstantialj 1972 
time-charges for network and^local broadcasts were ahead p.f 19^6 



'totals. The Republicans spent for all media advertising 'their lega^ . 
limit of $ 11{..3 million, of which ^ ii,.3 million was spent for broad- 
cast' ads in the general election. Derribcrats spent $ 6.2 million, of 
their $ ll}..3 million limit on broadcast ads during the same period.^ 

V/ho is reached by this swollen quantity of 'television » spots^?- 
Potentially, ' spots » ^reach a substantial majority of the yoting-age 
population.' A.G. Nielsen has reported in 1972 publicationr that 
961 of United States households have television receivers, and that 
neai^ly 70?^ of these houf^eholds watch t^levi.sxon between 7-30 p.m. 
and 9:30 p.m. on an average day. V/hen » spots* are used in saturation ' 
during the last two weeks of^ a campaign, nearly maximum exposure is . 
possible* Moreover, ' spots ' 'reach a cross-section of the voting-age 
population; selective exposure is apparently overcome. A study of 
exposure to television ads during gubernatorial campaign? in V/iscon- 
rin,and Colorado in 197? dij^played nearly equal exposure of .partisans 
• to ^.ds of major party candidates.-^ ^ ^ ' , 

\ Favor GOP Undecided/DST. .Favor DEMO' ^'^^ 

, ■ : : 1 - - V- - 

^een more GOP ads • ' 31 < * 27 5? ' " 32 

Seen- equal number . I4.8 ^ , -53 . . . -37 

Seen more DEJiO'ads "21 20 " ^ . 31 ' ^ 



Finally, 'spots' reach people who expect to be entertained.. It was' 
discovered as early as 19^2, that audiences for political telecasts 
shrank when entertainment programs were also available.^ Th^t is 
hardly surprising; prime time, television is a vehicle, for entertainment, 
Mpre.o-ver, judgments of the quality, of political ^?pots» have employed 
entertainment standards; vievjers were asked to rate .ads as "generally 



* 7 
entertaining^, " ^^generally boring, or in between/'' The expectation 

c 

of 'bei^g eyitertained obviously qualij^ies the impact of political 

irtf ormation upon, an audience otherwise very large and containing 
* # • 

opposite partisan? and the uncommitted, " x 

Although the potential audience for Uipots* is immense, for 
whom do they constitute an important s'ource of political information? 
The question is simp-ler %o answer in the negative. 'Spots' are not 
an important source of information for people of .strong partisan 
affiliations; such people make up their minds about their vpte before 



campaign begins. 








1952 


1'956 


Knev; the^ir vote all along 


30 




Decided when candidates Chosen 


■ 35 


32 i 


TOTAL • *. ■ 


65 


76 



Nor are 'spots' an important source of information for people who are 
strojigly interested ip-' the campaign; they, too, make up their minds 

.early. Moreover, the highly .interested depend upon a mix^of many ^ 
information 'media—newspapers, magazine4, television and radio; in 

. such a mix,, television ads appear in^ign^f iQ^int . The foll-owing table 
indi'cates also that people who care little about the .campaign also 
are much, less exposed to media sources of political information of 



Media Exposure and Levels of Political Involvement 



Involyemenfe 
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Noi^. fi^rS 'jppots' important for .those who split their votes. The 
ticke.t-'splitter is a highly motivated voter, not similar to the self^ 
styled '^independent' voter who is really a disinterested voter. The 
tickd-t- splitter rates televised ads' very low on an ll-po'int scale, .a.s 
the following table shows. For him, important sources are thoee ov6r, 
which Candida te-s "exert the least control. 1^ 

° i Ratinja; "of Sources of campaign .Information . 



Undecideds Ticket-splitters 

Interpersonal 

"Talk with family, 5-5 ' ' 5-6" 

Contact v/ith candidate 5«0 . . 

■ Talk with friends , l|-.8 . 5.0. 

Audio-Visyal " . 

TV news " V 6.7 . 6.8 ^ 

TV documentaries/specials / 6.5 

TV editorials /' 5.7 ^ , - 

TV talk shows ' 5*6 5*6 

TV educational progjcams 5'^ . 5.9 

TV ads ■ 3i-6 '3.6 



Undecideds Ticket-splitters 



' ?rint • - - - 

Kev;s stories and editorials , 5»S ' 5*9'^ 
''^ ' Kev/>spaper ads^ , ' 3»S " 3* 7 - 

^ ' Pinboards ' - Z.k - 2>1 

If not political partisans or those highly interested in p'olitcs 
or ticket-splitterV, then.v/ho are thO'^e for whom *spo*ts* are an 
important source of political information? Apparently, the answer 
.is: -those v/ho do not care^ much atout the^Calmpaign, those v/ho do not' 
care, much" afout the butcorae, those v/ho are; therefore', \^persistent 
non-Vot.ers, those \?ho do not knew about the issues and inaccurately 
perp^ive .candidates' stands, -those who are vote "changers" (svvitch- ^ ^' 
.parties from one election to the\next") or "Floaters" (those x^ho change 
•their minds at least once. during the campaign. Although potentially 
this rrroju^ could be as large B.S'2^*%lof eli^.ible voters, who express 
*an intenxipT> to vote, their numbers. are always seriously eroded by 
'nan-vo*tin,^T IloreoVer-, because of 'their .fundame'ntal .disinterest, 



fevK pay ^ close attention to the ads. Th^ study in Wisconsin and 

Co lOTado. found ^.jt hat only 2P fa of those exposed to 'spots* paid close 

attention to them; ^2 paid, "some" attention! 29 paid no attention. 

'Although television political 'spots' do not c^onstitute an ^ 
important source of political information for any significant numbe^^' 
of eli'rible voters, what direct ^evidence have we of the effect of 
'spotye'.? First, the increase in ' spot '* announcements — and of television * 

5:enerally--ha'^ not affected voter turnout as television ownershi*p has 

~ • * * ' ' '\ ' ' . ' 

become almost universal, as the fqllowin^* r;-raph illustrates.-^*^ 
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Txirnout rate Be^fore anck After Television Saturation 




1950 . 52 ' .5^^ 56 ..5P 60 -62 6^! . 66 - * 70 72 7^ 



In- fact, there* is' a higher correlation bety/een newspaper re ad ia^;' and 
turnout -thaR between television use and turnout;' 

TV ' ^ ' " Newspaper - Voted M 



ou'n ■ ' ' \ ' read • ^ ' • 83 * , 1,073 \ 

' ^ \ don't o\w ^ . read - '73'"?5. • ^i^- 

ov/it/ dorb't read" . 6I 5:? • • 16? 

don't ovm jfion * t xead . '^1 , ' ^ 103 

;Jhat in:^luence do 'spots' e::ert upon the low interest voters for 
v/hom they nay, presumably, provide an important source of -political 
information? ».ie.. may reason that -Vspots'^ -may provide such_ voters- wijCh. . 



information^ that v/ould tend . to influence a preference- only if the^ 
information v/ere uniformly .f^^yciiahle to a sin.:;le party candid'kte.* « ^ 
?U'i;,\as. has already been shovm, cxpocure to 'spots' is nat ufii -partisan; 
rioreover, attention T)aid to ist)ots' is not seriously skewed by 
partisan preference:-*- 
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And, p.n all the -studies I have seen, ^^t has proy.ed imposs-iblB tb 
^eji^arate the effect of television ads from the effect of television 
exposure 'generally therefore it is impossible to knov/ v/h^her 

candidate-controllGd exrjo:.rure ('spots') or uncbntrolledr e^.posure (i^ews) 

' / • 
affects low-interest ^''oters. For example, a study o/ the effects of* 

the "democrats for I^ixon" 'spots' in ,X972/ v/hich ridiculed ..Ic^overn's 

positions on .defense spending;, vrelfare and his^alle^^ed inconsistency, 

showed .that ov:-r the last six v/eelcs of the ^mpaijn voters became more 

av/are of ,i:ixon' s ^and IlcJIovern' belief s ovl spending and consistency, 

• but could no't directly/ attribute that cmansre to' 'spots.' 

' ' ercent Improvemen;^in Und^^r st anding: 

;.:c2 on Defense Hixon on aefense^ mo3. Consistency 



Ki^ch Interests* 
(hxTh exposure) 
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Moderate Intere^st ^ 
{hi-;h exposure) * - 
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+1 




Lov.? Interest ^ 
(lov; exposure) 


+12 


+8 ; 
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Iloreover, \/hen v;e subtract the c-han^e that occurred without exposure, 
thf^differte'nce betv/een hi 'h interest s(nd lov/ interest ^/?ters is small 
indeed:, prpbalrly v/ithin the error mars^'in for a sample ^orf^ this size 
(±5 //) ^''-^'^d therefore ihsi.nif icant.-^-- It. does not follow, « then, from 
>hat empirical evidence there is, that lov; interest voters are more, 
likelj/lto le inlluohced'by' 'spots' 'than dth^r' Segments of the/votifig 
public. 
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Mthou*jh there Is np evidence that' 'sp^ts* 'have so far exerted 

inportant • effect JEapc^n.^the political decision process, there , are still 

reasons for concern about* their continued use. First, p'ersi§tent/ \ 

employraent gf ''spots* reinforces the not-ion that .an electoral decision 

is no 'more, important than selection of an antac4,d. Such a lonr-- 

'r§^rse 'cultural iiaoact is T>red.ictabl£^ and undesirable, moreover, most 

memorable 'spots' - have employed f ear-appeale^ ^nd/or over~£u.mplification 

an .opponent' s -position in order to arouse doubts that cannot easily^f 

be allayed in the short. terra of a campaign. ^ For e::ample, the Democratic. 

.pa-i^ty ad in 19^^-' picturing a bi^l lickins: an ice-cream cone v/hile a 

vo-ice^ e:™iained that stronj^ium' 90 was bui]?dins up in* milk 'sfupplies 

crete to nuclear testins, aiid that larry Joldv,'ater oiDposed the test • 

"nan treats, j-r, I.'i^con su-bportdrs V law and order 'spots' in I96S, 

of the Connally ?r3:*oup'^s ads in 1972 for lliy.on.that 'shov;ed a hand ^ 

svreepxnr; toy ships and planes off a table-top Vhile^ a voice -e::plained 

that He Govern planned to emasculate American defenses., Such ads seem 

to fall into "Kio category of thing:s euphemistically labelled "dirt;/ 

tz^icks." iinalljs continued use of *' spots''rfiiay render the electoral /. - 

decision ffiorp irrational if false or^nisleadin.^; information, is ^,iven to 

people v/ho do not care enough to checif its accuracy. 
* 

There.forp^ althou:"h my.v/orries ^bout, the effects oTl political 
debate arid decision-making of tha de.aline and near-rdisappearance of ^ , 
(broac^cast disbourse apT^ear to' be unfounded in terms of measurable 
consequences 'to data, there d<> seem ^to^ be some reasons for tal^in.*: . 
action; Jhat action? . the prohitition of all pblitiqal advertisinj on 
television arid radio, which has been repeatedly proposeqi and is the 
statu's-quo in Britain, is still desirable. Buch a prohibition ou^rht 



to be linked ;v/ith .a requirement that publicly licens.g^ broadcasters 

» t- . ' . ' , . • ^ . . 

maLe available free tine for all major candidates to appear in an 

9 

^uncontrolled, fornat preenptin:::*ftll Other teleyifeion projrarnminr 

sinultanebusly,-^^ 3uah arran^^ements y;ould /sub stantially remove the 

apprehensions many have had that ^televised-lpolitical 'spots* may 

_ I' ' '/ i' ' ' * " .A . ^ a / < 

subvert the full discuesion of issues ana^he'^fu'll disclosure of * 

candidate ^om^^fetence. ' ' > 



• * V. 
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